







Tjhe {Booster 


HE chap who thinks the neighborhood 
fj In which he lives is just as good 
As any place beneath the skies, 

And who will never criticize 
His fellowmen who live nearby, 

Nor find their doings all awry, 

Helps make that neighborhood of his 
As good as he believes it is. 


The chap who thinks his own home town 
Deserves a laurel leaf and crown, 

And brags about it far and near, 

To everyone who cares to hear, 

And claims there is no place on earth 
That has so many things of worth, 

Makes any town that he may grace, 

A pretty good abiding place. 

The chap who loves each grain of sand 
Within his own dear native land, 

And is convinced no flag's unfurled 
O’er any nation in the world 
That has the institutions great 
That may be found in his own state, 

Helps any land where he may live 
To merit praise superlative. 

—Edward S. Snover, Jr. 
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Off agin, On agin, Gone agin! 

Classic Verses Were Inspired by Retired Agent at Plattsburgh 


M OST railroaders 
have at one time 
or another read 
Strickland G i 11 i 1 a n' s 
poem, ‘‘Finnigin to Flan- 
nigan.” These lines were 
inspired by JOHN J . 

FlNNIGAN, retired ticket 
agent, Plattsburgh, a 1 - 
though the theme was a 
figment of the imagina¬ 
tion. Walter Witherbee, 
a Collector of Customs, 
was in the Plattsburgh 
ticket office one day and 
overheard a telephone 
conversation which he de¬ 
veloped into a rhyme. 

This crude poem, together 
w“ith an explanatory note, 
was printed in a local 
newspaper shortly there¬ 
after, and it was around 
the imagined incident that 
the more famous verses 
were penned. 

Although most of MR. 

FlNNIGAN'S railroad ser¬ 
vice was spent in the Transportation Department, 
the reference to his being in a section gang is not 
without foundation as he did work in the Main¬ 
tenance of Way Department during his early years 
with the company. 

When ground was broken at South Bay, just 
north of Whitehall, in 1871, to officially begin the 
construction of the railroad to Plattsburgh, MR. 
FlNNIGAN’S father opened a boarding house for 
the workmen. The next year JOHN, then 11, 
went to work as a water boy on the construction 


gang doing this work. 

Extensive fills had to 
be made in this vicinity 
to carry the tracks over 
the soft, marshy land. 
Horse drawn dump cars 
were pulled to the ends 
of the rails and their con¬ 
tents emptied into the 
seemingly bottomless 
quagmire. One night six 
cars were left at the end 
of the track. The next 
morning it was found 
that the track had been 
undermined by the set¬ 
tling mud and the cars 
had rolled off the rails 
and completely disappear¬ 
ed in the soft blue clay. 
All attempts to locate 
them in the water-filled 
hole were of no avail. 

When this fill had been 
completed JOHN went to 
Port Henry to drive a 
team of horses with an¬ 
other rail construction 
gang. Among his other duties was the sharpening 
of the drills used in boring dynamite holes in the 
rocks. His next five years were spent at construc¬ 
tion and track maintenance work. 

Peter Comstock, then agent at Port Kent, took 
a strong liking to this young lad and undertook to 
teach him station work. I. J. Babcock, the tele¬ 
graph operator, gave him telegraph lessons and in 
1882 he became telegrapher at that point. During 
the next seven years he worked successively at Me- 
chanicville, Fort Edward, Crown Point, Westport, 
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and finally, in 1889, at Plattsburgh. In 1904 
MR. FlNNIGAN was appointed ticket agent in which 
capacity he continued until retired November 1, 
1931. 

In the old days a telegraph operator often used 
to sleep in the station in which he was employed. 
One night Mr. FlNNIGAN curled up on the ticket 
window shelf and was soon fast asleep. Some 
time later he awoke with a start; someone was 
frantically trying to raise "SO,” the dispatchers 
office in Albany. In an instant he was wide awake. 

It was E. W. Porter, a traveling auditor, who 
happened to be at Whallonsburg station. He was 
reporting that passenger train No. 7 had crashed 
through the building and set it on fire. 

"It’s getting too hot for me in here,” he pound¬ 
ed on the telegraph instrument, “I’m getting out! 
Then silence. No doubt, thought MR. FlNNIGAN, 
the wires had burned in two. 

He immediately called the night roundhouse fore¬ 
man, G. M. Reed, and they hurried "the big hook” 
to Whallonsburg, without orders. Here they 
learned that the wires had been burned off and 
communication with the general offices was impos¬ 
sible. By the time the dispatcher was able to 
"order out the wreckers,” the wreck was half 
cleaned up. MR. FlNNIGAN was highly compli¬ 
mented for his prompt action and initiative. 

In the course of his 42 years in the Plattsburgh 
ticket office MR. FlNNIGAN met personally Presi¬ 
dents Benjamin F. Harrison, Grover Cleveland, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Both Harrison and Cleve¬ 
land came to the Adirondacks annually on vacation 
trips: Roosevelt frequently visited Plattsburgh be¬ 
fore and after his election, and each time he stopped 
in to chat with Mr. FlNNIGAN, whom he had met 
on a campaign tour. 

A few years ago Mr. FlNNIGAN saw a distin¬ 
guished looking gentleman pass through the pas¬ 
senger station and disappear down the stairs leading 
to the tracks. The most conspicuous feature about 
the man’s appearance was his white whiskers. On 
the spur of the moment MR. FlNNIGAN called to 
him. Retracing his steps the gentleman said he 
wanted to purchase a Pullman seat on Train No. 
16. He came into the ticket office and sat down 
while MR. FlNNIGAN was preparing the ticket. 
This visitor, it proved, was as the agent suspected, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, who was en route home 
from Lake Placid. 

MR. FlNNIGAN, who is in good health despite 
his 70 years, lives with his daughter, Mrs. Orrin 
Senecal, at 43 Hamilton Street, Plattsburgh. 


Finnigin to Flannigan 

UPERINTINDINT was Flannigan; 

Boss av th‘ siction wuz Finnigin; 

Whiniver th’ egars got off th' track 
An' muddled up things t’ th' divvle an' back, 
Finnigin writ to Flannigan, 

Aft her th’ wreck wuz on agin; 

That is, this Finnigin 
Repoorted to Flannigan. 

Whin Finnigin furrst writ t' Flannigan, 

He writed tin pa-ges, did Finnigan; 

An' he towld just how th' wreck occurred — 

Yis, minny a tajus, btundherin’ wurrd 
Did Finnigin write t’ Flannigan 
Afther th’ cyars had gone on agin — 

That’s th’ way Finnigin 
Repoorted t' Flannigan. 

Now Flannigan knowed more than Finnigin, 

He'd more idjucation, had Flannigan. 

An’ ut wore'm clone an’ complately out 
T’ tell what Finnigin writ about 
In 's writin’ t' Musther Flannigan. 

So he writed this bach, "Musther Finnigin :— 
Don't do sich a sin agin; 

Make 'em brief, Finnigin!" 

Whin Finnigin got this frum Flannigan 
He blushed rosy-red, did Finnigin; 

An’ he said: "I'll gamble a whole month's pay 
That ut'll be minny an' minny a day 
Befure sup'rintindint — that’s Flannigan — 

Gets a whack at this very same sin agin. 

From Finnigin to Flannigan 
Repoorts won’t be long agin." 

Wan day on th’ siction aoe Finnigin, 

On the road sup’rintinded by Flannigan, 

A ra-ail give way on a bit ave a curve 

An' some cyars wint off as they made th’ shwerrve. 

"They’s nobody hurted," says Finnigin, 

“But repoorts must be made t' Flannigan." 

An’ he winked at McGorrigan. 

As married a Finnigin. 

He was shantyin’ thin, was Finnigin, 

As minny a railroader’s been agin, 

An’ 'is shmoky ol’ lamp was burrnin’ bright 
In Finnigin's shanty all that night — 

Bilin' down's repoort, was Finnigin. 

An’ he writed this here: "Musther Flannigan :—- 
Off agin, on agin, 

Gone agin. — Finnigin." 

—STRICKLAND GILLIAN. 
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Why Governments Are 

Business Failures 


By C. T. REVERE 


I N the midst of a de¬ 
pression whose strang¬ 
ling tentacles have 
encircled the globe, threat¬ 
ening the financial and 
economic structure of 
practically every great 
nation, we find ourselves 
at one of history’s cross¬ 
roads. One of two cours¬ 
es is open to us. It is 
unfortunate that the 
choice must be made while 
we are in the throes of worldwide confusion, when 
the outlook is so clouded, and men’s minds are so 
much at sea. The decision to be made may deter¬ 
mine the character of our civilization—whether it 
will endure in its present form or whether it will 
be dissolved in chaos, ushering in a new Dark Age 
of dictatorship and despotisms, with humanity 
finally emerging into a renaissance that may or may 
not give us something new and better. 

If we look beneath the surface of obscuring in¬ 
cidentals, we will find that the outstanding move¬ 
ment of the last century and a half has been the rise 
and growth of two opposing forces. Individual 
Capitalism and Political Liberalism. It will come 
to us in the light of a curious and almost provi¬ 
dential coincidence that these two forces had their 
origin at about the same time and have been de¬ 
veloping side by side for practically one hundred 
and fifty years. Individual Capitalism received its 
first impetus from the birth of the Machine Age, 
when the inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright. 
Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, Eli Whitney, and others 
began to multiply hand labor and provide an over¬ 
plus that could be added to society’s capital reserve. 
Prior to that time, for thousands of years, hand 
labor and primitive methods of distribution and 
communication had left the human race a prey to 
famine and want. 

Synchronizing with the new industrial era that 
was beginning to unfold, another force arose from 
the French Revolution and the ideas actuating that 
upheaval. It symbolized its aspirations in the days 
of the guillotine and the sansculotte by the battle 
cry of "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity". The 
tumbrils of Robespierre soon made a bloody trav¬ 
esty of fraternity. Liberty has remained an in¬ 


spiring watchword, a 1 - 
though the cynical wis¬ 
dom of some of our most 
eminent political philoso¬ 
phers has insisted that the 
real craving of the masses 
is not for freedom, but a 
leadership that will relieve 
them of the burden of 
decision. But the urge 
for equality has persisted, 
growing stronger with the 
years, appealing first for 
equality of opportunity, and gradually demanding 
equality of reward as a matter of right. 

In all this period, Individual Capitalism has de¬ 
voted its energies to increasing production. The 
persistent tendency of Political Liberalism has been 
in the direction of what it has been pleased to call 
a more equitable distribution or division of produc¬ 
tion or its symbols. 

In the welter of confusion through which the 
world is wading today, we find the popular reaction 
most frequently expressed by the phrase that "Capi¬ 
talism is on trial." This event represents the 
misgivings of the puzzled Conservative, and it is 
the slogan of the aggressive Liberal. We are told 
that Capitalism has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, that a new order must replace it. 

Between Individualism—call it Capitalism, if 
you will—and Liberalism, with its trend toward 
Collectivism, the difference is not one of objective, 
but of method. Exponents of each system readily 
will admit that its right to supremacy will be judg¬ 
ed largely by the extent of mass prosperity devel¬ 
oped under its regime. Capitalism pins its faith 
on individual leadership. Liberalism, with its ear 
to the ground, professes to get its inspiration from 
the mass. 

As we review the rise and fall of peoples through 
recorded history, we find that the tap-root of every 
great civilization is buried deep in its aristocracies— 
the aristoi, not the demos. Mankind owes its 
progress not to the multitude, but to individuality 
of talent, of administrative capacity, of culture, 
vision, and energy. 

When governmental principles are reduced to 
their simplest terms, there is but one political line 
of cleavage—but one paramount issue—whether the 


Under the title “Individual Capitalism vs. 
Political Liberalism as an Agency for Human 
Progress,” the accompanying address was 
delivered by Mr. C. T. Revere of Munds, 
Winslow and Potter, Boston, at a Round 
Table Conference at Dartmouth College re¬ 
cently. 

In view of world-wide political and eco¬ 
nomic conditions it should be of unusual 
interest to Bulletin readers at this time. 
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motives, self-interest. It has learned enough about 
economic values in its larger growth to recognize 
that its own prosperity depends upon sharing gen¬ 
erously both with labor in the matter of wages, 
and with the consumer in the matter of prices. 

I have stated that Capitalism had its birth in the 
rise of British industrialism. This, however, was 
only the beginning of its larger development. It 
had the background of an immemorial past through 
ages of business and trade practices. Industrialism 
merely furnished its traditional tendencies with a 
new equipment. 

In Capitalism we have a set of impulses, tradi¬ 
tions and hereditary traits so firmly imbedded in the 
daily business practices of mankind that their func¬ 
tioning can be forecast almost to an ultimate cer¬ 
tainty. The customs and practices arising from 
these hereditary or traditional traits form the basis 


Stephenson’s Engine 


dominant force in our political and economic life 
shall be our aristocracies of talent and achievement, 
with such liberty of action as is consistent with the 
common welfare, or whether our policies shall be 
dictated by mass hysteria or the political pressure 
exerted by clamorous organized groups. 

No man will go so far as to say that these two 
tendencies can not live in the same social body. 
They are, however, antagonistic, and the shifting of 
control to one or the other has a profound effect on 
our economic position. Capitalism is as much con- 



long cows of cars that are shunted to the docks at 
Duluth. A ten thousand-ton ore carrier is loaded 
in twenty-seven minutes. When the ship arrives 
at its lake port destination, the great Hulett un¬ 
loaders, with seven men, in five hours perform the 
work of unloading that would take a hundred men 
two days. Millions of dollars were invested by 
the Steel Corporation to cut a fraction of a cent off 
the cost of a pound of steel. 

As a result of the efficiency of the Steel Corpora¬ 
tion in this and other operations, it has become the 
greatest factor in its industry. At the same time, 
it has shared with every man, woman, and child 
in the United States in passing on to the consumer 
lower prices for steel products, and it has recognized 
its obligation to labor by a steadiness of employ¬ 
ment and a wage policy that is a model of civic 
enlightenment. 

It is not necessary to catalogue or multiply such 
examples. We see them in every field of industrial 
development. We have it before us in mass pro¬ 
duction pioneered by Henry Ford, when he raised 
the wages of his workmen and placed the motor 
car within the reach of millions. We find it in 
transportation and all divisions of public utilities, 
including hydro-electric power, lighting, gas and 
water works. It has extended to every branch of 
(Continued on page 122 ) 


The mainspring of Indi¬ 
vidual Capitalism is self-in¬ 
terest. Collectivism, or State 
Capitalism, would replace 
this force with altruism or 
some other motive. The op¬ 
eration of a system thus or¬ 
ganized is hampered to some 
extent, we must admit, by 
that sinful hereditary impulse 
—self-interest. When w e 
change the unit with which 
we work, the individual, we 
may be able to make a suc¬ 
cess of the new order. 

It possibly may be in¬ 
structive to give some illus¬ 
trations of how Capital has 
increased production and 
how it has divided with so¬ 
ciety. Out in the Mesabi 
iron ore district, a giant 
steam shovel with a gang of 
five men, does the work of 
two thousand Chinese coo¬ 
lies. It loads the ore on 
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T HE death of two 
young men essay - 
ing to climb Mt. 

Washington in February, 
has again brought about 
the discussion of the rela¬ 
tive perils of mountain 
climbing in various parts 
of the world and the in¬ 
evitable production o f 
tables of heights showing 
that there should not be 
much danger in scaling 
our eastern mountains be¬ 
cause they are not tall. 

There is the usual ad¬ 
mission that they lack the 
breath-taking grandeur of 
the giants of the Rockies 
or the Alps, that in com¬ 
parison with the peaks of North Carolina they call 
for some apology; nice little hillocks that have to 
do us in the absence of something better in the line 


Mr. Washington, New Hampshire, (6,293 ft.) 


Where Are America’s 


We Are too Much Inclined to Belittle the Pea 

ZBu Special Correspond 


inclines to tender the excuse that he is unfamiliar 
with other mountains and that in the absence of 
rich experience with the Alps, the Cordilleras, and 
the Hindoo Koosh, these domestic mountains did 
seem majestic. 

The many folders issued by state boards of 
publicity, towns, and hotels, with intent to pro¬ 
mote a desire to visit this northeastern land of 
mountains and lakes, dilate upon the wondrous 
beauty to be found there, but 
avoid any claim to the presence 
Aromtooh Railroad Q f the quality of majesty, or 
sublimity. If they had only 
known, these writers of these 
folders 1 

An Arizona woman was vis- 
iting her brother on the New 
Hampshire farm which was in 
the fourth generation of con¬ 
tinuous possession by their 
family. He was a native of the 
Rockies himself, hut had left 
them SO young that he tet.iinccl 
no picture "I them. 1 le recalled 
the mules, the Apaches, and the 
rattlesnakes with which he had 
played, hut no mountains. 

They were in the first of the 
White Mountains, not in the 
■M.iiji.i J vicinity of the tallest, but with¬ 

in eye-shot of them. Looking 


Mt. Katahdin, Maine, (5,273 ft.) 
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is Highest Mountains? 

the Peaks of New York and New England 

:ial Correspondent 


at the eminences just about them, the Arizona 
woman exclaimed: 

"Why, how strange it is! These mountains 
look just as tall as the Rockies. That can't be 
explained by some trick of the atmosphere, as it 
would be in Arizona, where distances are deceptive. 
You say that mountain across the river is but 
2,000 feet high. It looks as tall as the Santa 
Catalina range." 

It was, if they had only 
known it. There was nothing 
in the whole of Arizona as tall 
as a dozen peaks to their north. 

A year later, another visitor 
climbed to the top of that farm 
with its owner. His name is 
well known to those who read 
current fiction. He has fought 
in two countries, wears the dec¬ 
oration of our country and of 
France. In addition to having 
spent a year trampling across 
Montana, Idaho and down the 
coast mountains into Mexico, he 
knew the Atlas of Abd-el-Krim, 
the mountains of Morocco. 

“These mountains are as tall 
as the Rockies,” said the author. 

"They look so to you, though 
I don’t know why,” said the 
farmer, “but of course you 


know they aren't as high! ” 
“They are,” said the 
author sharply. “I have 
eyes, a sense of distance, 
of relation. They are as 
tall as the Rockies. In 
fact, taller than most of 
them, taller than any¬ 
thing in Montana.” And 
they were! 

As they walked home¬ 
ward, the farmer indulged 
in a disquisition that was 
the result of reflections he 
had entertained since his 
sister had contended that 
these mountains looked 
just as tall as the Rockies. 
He had learned that the 
earlier generations had ex¬ 
pressed a feeling of awe for these archings of the 
backbone of their northern world. Indeed, anyone 
who read Irving, Hawthorne, or Whittier, knew it. 

Somewhat astonishingly, people who had made 
the “grand tour" and had seen the Alps, returned 
to compare, no, not compare, for that word con¬ 
notes inferiority of one of the things compared, 
returned to liken New Hampshire to Switzerland, 
even as Julian Ralph, loving admirer of Vermont, 





View from Cog Railroad, Mt. Washington 
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likened that state to the Tyrol. Was this provin¬ 
cialism, an American refusal to admit inferiority 
of one’s own? But New England has been with¬ 
out the latter trait to a point that is a failing, not 
a virtue. 

In 1850, that great jurist and eminent scholar, 
Rufus Choate, a Bostonian, but graduate of Dart¬ 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, wrote 
home, "The impression made through the whole 
day or until we approached Zurich was exactly 
that of a ride in the coach from Hanover to the 
White Mountains." Telling of the trip from 
Geneva to Mt. Blanc he described the country as 
“of much the same scenery as the notch in the 
White Mountains." 

"Rufus Choate," said the farmer, "was of the 
same frame of mind as yourself. He was not im¬ 
pressed by a difference in height between these 
mountains and those of Switzerland. So you are 
not peculiar in your estimate. You, Choate, and 
my sister, all think these are really tall mountains, 
respectable mountains, not make-shifts. 

"But I do think we belittle our natural wonders 
here in the East and exaggerate the impressiveness 
of the West. Up to a very recent period, we had 
one of the most untamed parts of America right in 
the Adirondacks. When 'Adirondacks Murray' 
wrote those books that delighted every boy of that 
time, it was just as difficult to get about in that 
beautiful wilderness as it was at the same time in 
any area you wish to select in the Far West. Why. 
do you know that even in Indian times the Adiron¬ 
dacks were regarded as too wild to venture into? 
Vermont, for another reason, because it was a no- 
man’s land between hostile federations, was also 
avoided by the Indians. 

"The Moosehead region, where magnificent lakes 
and peerless Katahdin make one of the country’s 
wonderlands, the region that C. A. Stephens in his 
splendid boy’s books made a rival of the Adiron¬ 
dacks in the day dreams of eager youth, is another 
part of the apologetic East that rivals the best the 
West has to offer. If our mountains were only 
taller, we could stand comparison with anything." 

And then he had an inspiration. They had 
reached the house and he pulled out his Century 
Atlas, which gives the contours, the general eleva¬ 
tion of every area above the sea, and comparing the 
height above the sea of the general elevation with 
the height of the summits of mountains, be per¬ 
ceived how correct had been the author, his sister, 
and Rufus Choate. Of a truth, not a peak in the 
mountains of Montana was as tall from base to 
summit as Mt. Mansfield above Burlington, Ver¬ 
mont! Mighty Pike’s Peak looms above Manitou 
Springs precisely the same number of feet that Mt. 


Washington is above the person on the paddle- 
wheel steamboat Mt. Washington, looking north at 
the great monarch from the sparkling blue of Lake 
Winnepesaukee. 

Those Western Peaks begin to go up from a 
general level of 4,000, 6,000, 8,000 feet, ours from 
100, 200, 600, and 800. 

We have nothing to apologize for. That stu¬ 
pendous march of the Green Mountains on one side 
of peerless Lake Champlain and the still mightier 
Adirondacks on the other, has all the multiplied 
majesty of anything the proud West can display. 
Obsessed by the statement of the "crude” figures 
giving total height above sea level, we haven't let 
our senses tell us that in sheer grandeur there are 
few places in this world that offer anything to com¬ 
pare with that panorama. Once we know that 
from base to summit those mountains are surpassed 
by only a few peaks in this country, then the full 
magnificence of that wondrous prospect soaks in. 

Business Failures 

(Continued from page 119) 

merchandising. In every case Capital has made its 
division with labor and the consuming public. 
The percentage for enterprise in the form of profits 
has been relatively small when we come to consider 
gross returns on these operations. This can be 
verified by examining the figures published by 
authoritative statistical organizations. 

That the return to the entrepreneur has been 
concentrated in a relatively few hands has been a 
distinct economic advantage to the social body. 
Individual spending power, in any case, has its 
limitations, and these accumulations have been trans¬ 
lated into society’s savings account, creating a fund 
for new developments, new enterprises, and further 
material advancement. If this one item of profits 
had been widely diffused instead of concentrated, it 
would have passed into consumption and progress 
would have been at a standstill for lack of capital. 

(To 6# continued ) 

Question of Time 

The mountaineer was driving a single hog to 
Atlanta. In reply to questions the mountaineer 
said that he could get $2.00 more for the hog in 
Atlanta than at the county seat, and that it took 
him two days to go to Atlanta and two more days 
to return home. 

"Man, you get only $2.00 more for the hog 
in Atlanta and it takes all that time?” 

"Time, said the mountaineer, "what’s time to 
a hog?" 
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Leisure: Its Use and Abuse 

Failure to Use Spare Time Properly May Result in Insanity 


W HILE ways of spending leisure time have 
long been a topic for discussion among 
grown-ups, training in how to profitably 
pass leisure time is now being advocated for chil¬ 
dren. It is not sufficient to know how to work 
well; it is necessary to know how to play well; the 
matter is one of health, mental and physical. 

Warning of the untoward results of all work and 
no play seems unnecessary for the majority of 
young persons of the present day. They know 
how to make full use of leisure time; but possibly 
full use does not mean proper use. Methods ad¬ 
vocated for children may refer to the quality rather 
chan the quantity of leisure. Time spent in seeing 
sensational movies, reading decadent literature, mo¬ 
toring madly through the country or attending 
night clubs, is less advantageously spent than in 
more wholesome directions,—directions which will 
form a backlog for the future when old age is in 
the offing and other interests lose their zest. 

Then too, there are children and young persons 
who through lack of time or inclination, do not 
know what it is to have spare time on their hands. 
Leisure is left out of their lives. They doubtless 
develop into those men who know little of life be¬ 
yond their work. While some of them may be 
able to work 16 hours a day with no vacation 
except an occasional .day off and still reach a hale 
and hearty old age, this is the exception; the ma¬ 
jority of them are irritable and over-wrought hus¬ 
bands and fathers who get little pleasure out of life. 
Moreover when these men retire, they present the 
. pathetic spectacle of having no capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment and no avocations to turn to. Many inter¬ 
esting and inspiring things of life have passed them 
by. They may have accumulated wealth, but they 
cannot command intellectual pleasures at will; they 
are reduced to dining richly, traveling restlessly or 
indulging in banal or harmful amusements for 
recreation. 

The boundless opportunities of a rich country 
like America, the expansion of its industries and the 
accumulation of riches by its virile people has re¬ 
sulted in a race trained to work, but not in ways 
of spending leisure time profitably. 

In a civilization such as has existed in Europe 
for centuries where fewer opportunities for pioneer¬ 
ing exist, profitable use of leisure time has reached 
a higher level, 


It may be that in America today a high price is 
being paid for this neglect of leisure. Failure to 
live in accordance with the laws of nature demands 
its toll, if we may judge from certain results sta¬ 
tistically shown in mortality tables. 

Hardening of the arteries of the brain is known 
to be caused in part by undue strain and stress; 
too much work and too little leisure. This condi¬ 
tion occasionally results in insanity. As a cause 
of insanity, it is on the increase. Of the patients 
admitted for the first time to hospitals for the in¬ 
sane in New York State during the year 1912 
about three per cent were traceable to hardened 
arteries; in 1920 the percentage had increased to 
eight and in 1930 to fourteen. 

These straws show how the wind is blowing. 
Many persons in America today through too close 
application to business with too little leisure are 
working under undue strain. They are thus pre¬ 
disposing themselves to the above mentioned con¬ 
ditions. It is high time that the matter of leisure 
be considered as a public health problem. 

This country can boast of many accomplish¬ 
ments; tall buildings, endowed foundations and re¬ 
search centers for the advancement of science: but 
America is a primitive country in respect to the 
profitable use of leisure time. It should stop, look 
and listen!— N. Y. State Dept, of Health. 

Did You Know ? 

1'he match was invented 102 years ago. 

It is illegal to deface or mutilate money, both 
notes and coin. 

The water supply for one section of the gold¬ 
fields of western Australia is carried by pipes for a 
distance of 350 miles. 

In 1929, 67 million people—more than half of 
the population of the United States—carried Life 
Insurance. 

Elephants ordinarily sleep while standing. They 
have been known to remain standing even after 
death. 

If all the gold mined in the world since the time 
of Columbus were to be cast into a solid block, it 
would form a cube of only about 38H feet on a 
side. 
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The Cover 

OWERING 5,344 feet above sea level and ap¬ 
proximately one mile from base to summit, 
Mt. Marcy, “Chief of the Adirondacks,” is 
shown on the cover page of this issue. This view, 
taken from half way up the side of Mt. Skylight, 
also in Essex County, was loaned us by the 
Conservation Department of the State of New 
York. 

Expensive Government 

J UST as long as we permit government taxation 
to demand nearly one-quarter of national in¬ 
come, measures aimed at depression relief will 
be artificial" and short-lived, because we have left 
uncorrected the source of the trouble, asserts Phil 
S. Hanna, Editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
His analysis follows, in part: 

"The following table shows total taxes—federal, 
state and local—total national income, and per¬ 
centage of taxes to income for 1913, 1919, 1921, 
1928, 1930 and 1931 (last six ciphers omitted) : 



Total 

National 

Per 

Year 

Taxes 

Income 

Cent 

1913 

2.194 

34,400 

6.4 

1919 

8,034 

66,200 

12.1 

1921 

8,363 

50,000 

16.7 

1928 

9,315 

81,000 

11.5 

1930 

10,251 

71,000 

14 4 

1931 

11,500 

52,000 

22.1 


“Now, translating these mountains into small 
change we have the following: Taxes in 1913 
ate up 6H cents of every dollar of national income 


—the high mark after the war was 16.7 cents and 
in 1931 the figure was 22.1 cents. If we use 15 
billions for 1932 taxes, our small change measure¬ 
ment for this year bounds up to around 30 cent* 
out of every dollar of income for taxes. 

'But however it may turn out when the final 
figures are available, no government in the world 
can stand the strain of any ratio approaching 20 
cents per dollar of income for taxes. One may 
have the greatest sympathy possible for efforts to 
revive business by psychological methods—by en¬ 
couraging people to spend—by appealing to the 
hoarder to put idle dollars into circulation—but if 
we do not correct the source of the trouble, judg¬ 
ment dictates that any artificial cure is short-lived. 

“With few exceptions the world over, the United 
States Government has the only remaining margin 
of liquid and available credit, but our legislators 
are diminishing that margin, by a double-barreled 
attack, at a serious rate and at the same time telling 
us to be optimistic. 

“How can we expect the bankers to loosen up on 
credit to firms and individuals when, visualizing 
the future problems of their customers in the same 
fashion, they face the stern realization that if taxes 
are higher credit risks will be poorer? 

“On the other hand, consider the reverse of this 
picture. Suppose it were announced that federal, 
state and local taxes were going down. We can see 
the individual deciding that he can take some of 
the budget set aside for taxes and spend it for shoes 
and clothes—can see the banker saying to himself 
that John Jones will be a better risk this year and 
can visualize Mr. Banker beginning to wonder if 
he had not better buy some bonds before they 
advance. 

“All theories to the contrary, and if we arc 
wrong it will be the first failure of the principle 
since the days when civilization began, twenty 
cents per dollar for taxes creates the incentive to 
shrink, to hoard, to contract activities which no 
amount of pretty phrases will correct, and just as 
certainly, six cents per dollar for taxes (using these 
figuratively) creates the incentive to build, to travel, 
to eat more, wear more, in short—to spend and 
expand.” 

How We Learn 

Travel broadens; 

Conversation enlightens; 

Reading teaches; 

Experience educates. 
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New Materials and Methods 

Recent Triumphs of Science and Invention plus Hard Work! 


D ESPITE the depression the flow of new 
products and processes in industry continues. 

In them resourceful men are finding new 
employment for their time and talents. A recent 
issue of Nation's Business lists the following: 

Porcelain enameled steel, resembling buff lime¬ 
stone in color, is being used for roof, exterior and 
some interior walls of steel-framed, fire-proof home 
in Cleveland. 

Another steel home in Cleveland, being built 
«xperimentally, is of sheet metal, has no frame and 
is said to possess unusual beat and sound insulating 
qualities. 

A new system of reinforced concrete construction 
permits building of thin concrete roofs of very 
large spans and having no intermediate supports. 

The basic color of Portland cement is made tan 
instead of gray by a new process. 

A recently developed portable machine for cut¬ 
ting brick or tile on the job is said to cut the 
hardest of such materials at any required slant or 
angle. 

A new simple, light, low-cost air filter of glass 
wool absorbs dust in excess of its own weight. 
Two units in tandem are said to remove 99 per 
cent of the dust from air. 

With the aid of the electric eye, priming coats 
can now be applied to lumber automatically and 
rapidly. 

Through a new control system, street lights, 
off-peak electric water heaters and similar equipment 
are turned on or off via the service wires which 
supply their current. 

A new insulation support permanently holds pipe 
coverings concentric with pipe. 

A new electrically operated valve permits central¬ 
ized remote control of gases or liquids under press- 

ore. 

Another new general purpose valve has no metal- 
to-metal seats, no stem packing or stuffing boxes. 
Material handled can’t reach working parts. 

A new type of corkboard is sealed against air 
and moisture infiltration. Insulation value is said 
to be increased. 

A new handy calculator facilitates solution of 
interior and conduit wiring problems, provides 
wiring and motor data at the turn of a dial. 


A time-delay switch operates through the slow 
movement of mercury from one chamber to another. 

It can be built for accurate time delay of two to 
20 seconds. 

Less-than-carload quantities of perishable, semi¬ 
perishable and frozen foods can be safely shipped 
in ordinary freight cars through use of a new con¬ 
tainer and cooling unit. 

"Drumsticks” are made more edible by a simple, 
inexpensive device, for retail poultry dealers’ use, 
which removes all sinews from fowls’ legs. 

A new adjustable carton wrapping machine com¬ 
bines flexibility in style of wrapping with high 
speed and ease of change from one size to another. 

A new machine for briquetting sawdust is said to 
turn out a product twice as heavy as wood and 
yielding as many heat units as a similar weight of 
coal. 

A light, pneumatic-tired, self-powered, 40- pas¬ 
senger, stainless-steel railway car has been built in 
Philadelphia. "Shot welding,” a new process, is 
used in its construction. Top speed is expected to 
be more than a mile a minute. 

A new protective coating material produces a 
brilliant, inflexible, extremely hard film, said to be 
attacked by no solvents or chemicals except sulfuric 
acid over 50 per cent and strongly oxidizing solu¬ 
tions. 

Metal, wood, glass, plaster or even cloth can be 
given protective or decorative metal coatings by a 
new metallizing gun. Fed into the gun in wire 
form, metals are melted and sprayed on under high 
pressure. 

Machinery is fastened to floors without bolts or 
screws by a new method in which a specially pre¬ 
pared oil-, water- and compression-proof compound 
is used. 

Color photography is made practical for amateurs 
by a new roll which combines three superimposed 
films, one sensitive to red, one to blue, and one to 
yellow. 

After Easter 

Wife: "Don't you think this is a duck of a 
hat?" 

Hubby: "Yes, but I’d prefer a duck with a 
smaller bill." 
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ern Europe in connection with funeral services in 
Russian churches, where the altar candles are light¬ 
ed with one taper. According to legends, the 
Russians regarded the lighting of three cigarettes, 
three lamps or any other set of three, as sacrilegious 
on account of the association of the lighting of three 
candles at funerals. 

"Believe it or not," we have another theory. 
A nimble-witted general manager of a match manu¬ 
facturing concern conceived the idea that the use of 
matches would be increased about fifty per cent if 
he spread this superstitious tale. According to the 
sales records, it worked fine. Another item of 
interest in connection with matches is that during 
hard times almost twice as many matches are con¬ 
sumed as during good times. The explanation is 
that when people are loafing they smoke more- 
Therefore, hard times are good times for the match 
people.— Ax-i-dent-ax. 


R ECENT changes in the Traffic Department 
will be of interest to shippers via our lines 
as well as to Delaware and Hudson folk. 
Effective April 1st THOMAS BYERS, formerly 
Traveling Freight Agent, became General Agent, 
Freight Department, with office 1824 Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., vice H. W. HAAS, de¬ 
ceased. 

Traveling Freight Agent LEONARD UNGER of 
the Cleveland office, 1228 Terminal Tower Build¬ 
ing, is assigned to MR. BYERS’ former territory, 
while Traveling Freight Agent J. A. POWERS will 
cover MR. UNGER'S former assignment. 


T WO theories have been published regarding 
the origin of the superstition that it is un¬ 
lucky to light three cigarettes with one 
match. One was that it was dangerous during the 
World War to keep a match lighted in the trenches 
long enough to light three cigarettes for in doing 
so it might attract the attention of the enemy. 
Another explanation is that it originated in East¬ 


Ignorance Not bliss 

Frankie (studying his lessons) : "Say, Pop 
where does the Hudson rise?” 

Pop (hesitating) : "Blest if I know." 

Frankie: "Then I’ll get licked like blazes to¬ 
morrow on account of your ignorance." 









Clicks from the Rails 


About Lions 

When Railway Express Agent 
M. E. Harkins called on the 
Park Board at Minot, N. D., to 
make arrangements for the ship¬ 
ment of two young lions to 
Toronto, Can., he learned a lot 
of things about the “king of 
beast's" eating habits. In ac¬ 
cordance with instructions he 
asked what the animals were to 
be fed in transit. The eighteen 
lions in the Minot Park, he 
learned, eat a horse a day, farm¬ 
ers in the adjacent territory 
keeping the zoo supplied. For¬ 
tunately the price level is low. 
especially if the animal is old 
and of no practical use, averag¬ 
ing $5 per horse. The equines 
are humanely killed before en¬ 
tering the “lion's den” and 
therefore know nothing about 
what happens afterwards. 

* 

Maid Plays Nurse 

A man recently boarded a 
Pullman car in the Baltimore 
and Ohio's Capitol Limited at 
Washington with his year-old 
daughter whose mother had died 
a fortnight before. Having 
business to attend to, the pas¬ 
senger did not know what to 
do with the infant during a 
long lay-over in Chicago before 
entraining for Mason City, la., 
his home. A Pullman maid 
took the baby to her home in 
Chicago, cared for it throughout 
the day, and returned it to its 
father in time to board his train. 

* 

Quick Turnaround 

Only 70 seconds elapsed one 
day recently between the time 
an eight-car suburban passenger 
train stopped at King's Cross 
Station, London, until the same 
cars were on their way again as 
part of another train. In that 
short time the cars were unload¬ 
ed. new passengers were taken 
on, the markers were shifted 
from one end of the train to the 
other, a fresh engine attached, 
the couplings were inspected, 
and the train signaled out of the 
station. 


"Clicks" Broadcast 

"Clicks from the Rails" were 
literally broadcast 'round the 
world on Easter Sunday evening 
from a Baltimore and Ohio train 
speeding 70 miles an hour be¬ 
tween Baltimore and Washing¬ 
ton. Music and speeches sent 
from a specially equipped car- 
studio by short waves were re¬ 
broadcast over the Columbia 
net-work. The rythmic click¬ 
ing of the rail joints and clang¬ 
ing of crossing bells was audible 
during the intervals between the 
selections. 

Two-story Sleepers 

Two new Pullman cars, the 
Voyager and Wanderer, now 
running on the Pennsylvania 
between New York and Akron, 
have "upstairs and downstairs” 
rooms. Two steps lead from 
the aisle to the "second-story" 
room which is completely fur¬ 
nished with a daytime couch 
which becomes a bed at night, 
individual toilet facilities, a win¬ 
dow, and an ingenious sliding- 
door cupboard for luggage. 

* 

Lunatic Starts Fire 

An escaped inmate of Kanka¬ 
kee Asylum climbed into a box 
car in the Faithorn (Illinois) 
Yards of the Milwaukee Road 
and built a fire on the wooden 
floor to warm himself. Fortu¬ 
nately. an alert trainman discov¬ 
ered and extinguished the fire 
before serious damage was done. 
The lunatic was returned to his 
more comfortable quarters at 
Kankakee. 

* 

Train Riders Aplenty 

When an Illinois Central 
freight train pulled into Mor- 
ganfield, Ky., recently, 34 ho¬ 
boes were found riding in a 
single car. Just how the "ship¬ 
ment” was handled subsequent 
to the discovery was left to the 
imagination by the news writers 
who covered the incident. 


Long Journey 

It took fifteen years to get 
six Andean chinchillas valued 
at $30,000, from their native 
habitat to Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
As native chinchillas live in al¬ 
titudes of 16,000 feet, it was 
necessary to move them in ex¬ 
tremely easy stages so they could 
accustom themselves to changing 
temperatures. It took eight 
years to move the valuable ani¬ 
mals from the high Andes to 
the lowlands and the remainder 
of the time was consumed mov¬ 
ing them to this country. They 
crossed the equator in refriger¬ 
ated cages. The last stage of 
the journey was made by Rail¬ 
way Express. The owner, W. 
L. Weaver, believes the animals 
will thrive in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and tests are now being 
carried on at selected places in 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Cali¬ 
fornia to determine where the 
best place will be. The ulti¬ 
mate purpose is to raise the 
animals on a large scale. 


+ 


Deserts Train 

Alarmed and frightened by 
the Japanese air bombardment 
and the explosion of a munition 
ship in the vicinity of Shanghai, 
a locomotive engineer, pulling a 
passenger train from Shanghai 
to Hangchow, abandoned his 
passengers and fled in his loco 
motive. According to news 
dispatches the train was some 
miles outside of Shanghai when 
the engineer ran it on a siding, 
uncoupled the locomotive, and 
hurried back to Shanghai leav¬ 
ing the passengers stranded. 

+ 

Helping the Stork 

A baby boy was recently born 
in a day coach on a Southern 
Pacific train between Las Vegas 
and Caliente, Nev. The parents 
had but little money but the 
mother and child were installed 
in a lower berth in a tourist car 
by the Pullman conductor, and 
made comfortable until th e y 
reached their Canadian home. 
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Vo Win 


r OU must take a blow or give one, 

You must risk and you must lose, 
And expect that in the struggle 
You will suffer many a bruise. 

But to wince is but to falter 
In a fight you once begin; 

Stand upright and face the battle — 

That’s the only way to win! 

—Elizabeth B. Brougham. 
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